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acquiesced in Bliicher's views; and there is no
doubt' but that, had he obeyed in the first in-
stance, the results might have been fatal. Napoleon
would doubtless have shifted the scene of war from
the Saxon plains to the banks of the Spree and
would never have been caught in the trap at
Leipzig that Bliicher and Gneisenau even now
were preparing for him.

Already on September 5th Bliicher had written
from Gorlitz: "Since yesterday Napoleon is again
ready to fall on me with all his forces. So long as
he is in such numbers he shall not tempt me to give
battle. Should he turn aside and march to
Bohemia he will find me a faithful companion
and 'devil take the hindmost.'"

Napoleon himself changed his plans almost
daily: now actually starting for Bohemia and
quickly returning to Dresden; now planning a new
rush to Silesia, a fresh attack on Berlin; again,
devoting his efforts to strengthening his line of
retreat to Prance, and at the same time calling
out fresh recruits not by the thousands but by
hundreds of thousands. He declared in his decree
that, if Prussia with five million inhabitants could
raise an army of 200,000, the sacrifice now de-
manded of the French Empire with a population of
sixty millions should not seem too great.

Bliicher and Gneisenau meanwhile were becom-
ing impatient. The commander of the allied
forces in Bohemia did nothing but ruminate over
their losses and forge plans for the future which